THE   THIRTY   YEARS   WAR
did, indeed, make a fitful effort to revive the imperial
power, restore order in Germany, and develop some
sort of central government. He was a restless and
versatile person, full of ideas and schemes of reform,
but lacking in persistence and staying power. More
serious still, he had no army behind him and no
money in his exchequer. In vain, therefore, did he
proclaim the public peace; demand the payment of
a 'common penny5 from his nominal subjects; re-
organise the imperial chamber (Reichskammergericht);
institute an Aulic council (Reichshofraf); try to
reinvigorate the Diet; divide Germany into ten
circles (Kreisen) for police purposes. The forces of
ascendant feudalism and rampant particularism were
too strong to be reduced by anything short of con-
quest or revolution. Long before Maximilian died
(AJD. 1519) he was compelled to lapse into an
impotence almost as complete as his father's.
He may be said to have been happy in the occasion
of his death, for only two years earlier Martin Luther
had nailed his famous theses to the door of the
Wittenberg church; had thrown down his challenge
to the Papacy; and had plunged the flaming sword
of theological controversy into the seething cauldron
of Germany's political anarchy. Into the causes of
the so-called Reformation in Germany it is not
necessary for us to enter in detail. The movement was
a complicated and many-sided one. Intellectually, it
was a revolt against authority in matters of opinion;
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